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LIVING LATIN | cue 
BOOK TWO 


GRETCHEN D. KYNE 


HE stigma, ‘‘dead and uninteresting’’, so Book Two, in accordance with the 
often attached to Latin is swept aside by pupil’s progress, proceeds more 
the superior, original, lively presentation rapidly than Book One. It is 


of the subject by the authors of LIVING intended to follow Book One and 
LATIN. The constant correlation between may itself be followed by Ullman 
English and Latin, use of simple connected and Henry’s SECOND LATIN 
stories, rapid-fire drills, vocabularies at the end BOOK, Revised. 

of the text, suggestions for entertainments— 

distinguishing features of Book One—are 

retained in Book Two. W 


While Book One arouses an interest in the 
Roman people by a sympathetic presentation 
of their life and customs, Book Two aims to 
create an understanding and appreciation of 
Roman civilization through myths, legends, 
and historic incidents told in Latin, and by 


English readings on religion, history, and This new book carries 
literature. As in Book One, each lesson begins 
with a story in simple Latin which emphasizes on the tradition of 
the new grammatical principle or form to be 
taught and also reviews the syntax, forms, and Book One for interest- 
words previously studied. 

The illustrations of the new book are many ing, well-graded con- 
and excellent. | They include color plates, 
black and white drawings, and half-tone repro- tent, appealing form, 
ductions of Mediterranean scenes, classic art, 
etc. simple, clear style, and 

MACMILLAN up-to-date method. 
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D’Ooge 
and 
Roehm’s 


JUNIOR 
LATIN 


Tuis notable two-year course follows closely the Recommenda- 
tions of the Classical Investigation. It is distinguished by short, 
easy lessons correlated with English; extensive work in derivation; 
limited vocabulary, forms, and syntax; oral Latin; an abundance of 
connected reading and exercises; reviews; additional reading which 
provides for freedom of selection; many interesting pictures; and 
lasting information about Rome and the Romans. Both volumes are 
illustrated partly in color, and include vocabularies. Book I, $1.36, 
Book II, $156. Catalogue prices. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BENEFACTIONS IN 
ATHENIAN LITIGATION 


Readers of the Attic orators are aware that the 
generous services! or benefactions of the speakers 
formed an almost essential topos before an Athenian 
jury, both for the defense and for the prosecution. 
An Athenian jury was practically the assembled 
sovereign people of Athens?; its members were con- 
stantly addressed as ‘Men of Athens’. A trial before 
such a jury meant a test of one’s private life and 
citizenship as well as a test of cleverness in argument 
and of ability to appeal to passions and prejudices. 

Teachers of rhetoric early formulated methods of 
appeal to the favor of the audience. Aristotle and 
Plato complained that the art of rhetoric had been 
debased by overemphasis upon appeal to feelings 
and prejudices’. Aristotle‘, however, recommends, 
as appropriate to the epilogue, arguments that dispose 
the audience favorably toward the speaker and un- 
favorably toward the opponent. Emphasis on gen- 
erous services, such as payment of frequent eisphorat, 
discharge of conspicuous service to the State in any 
capacity (generalship, diplomatic service, etc.), per- 
formance of ‘liturgies’, free gifts to public causes, and 
kindness to individuals, constituted, therefore, a ready 
means of conciliating a jury. This sort of argument is 
formulated in some detail in the Ars Rhetorica ad 
Alexandrum®. There it is said that a man can gain the 
good-will of an audience by showing that he has done 
or is doing or will do good to wrong-doers or their 
kinsmen or to the jurymen or their kinsmen, and that 
such good has been done also by his friends or his 
kinsmen, and by going on to show that now is an 
occasion for the beneficiaries to prove their gratitude 
for the kindnesses received by them. Of course the 
prosecution must adopt the contrary policy and must 
show that the opponent deserves only the anger and 
the hatred of the hearers, because he has never done 

1For a comprehensive statement of the point with numerous 


references see W. Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus, with Critical and 
— Notes, 396 (Cambridge, At the University Press, 


904). following references (not exhaustive) to the treatment of 
this topic will show the extent to which use is made of this argu- 


ment: Antiphon, Af 12, AY 8; Lysias 3.47, 5.35 (a metic asserts 
that he has done the city many services), {6} ].20, 45, 7-31-33, 12. 
20, 25, 13.62-63, 14.16, 19.29, 26.3 (a prosecutor attempts to show 
that the defendant is only buying the privilege of ‘undemocratic’ 
conduct by his gifts), 27.9-12 (it is asserted that men who enrich 
themselves at the expense of the people avoid, by liberality, con- 
demnation for theft), 29.4, 30.26 (similar to 27.9-12), 31.15; 
Isaeus 4.26, 5.35, 6.61, 7.37, 8.25 (the speaker has little ground for 
this appeal: compare 20), 11.48-50 (a weak case); Isocrates 1.53, 
16.20, 35, 50, 18.58, 62, 20.19 (a poor man is pleading before a jury 
inclined to favor the liberal rich); Andocides, De Mysteriis 132, 
141: Andocides 2. 11, 17 (for a counter argument against Andocides 
see [Lysias] 6.20, 46), [4] end; Demosthenes 20.151, 21.151-154, 
25.76, 78, 36.25; ‘1471, 48, 22.43, 45; Lycurgus 139; Dinarchus 80. 

Compare B. B. Rogers, Aristophanes, Wasps, Introduction, 
xxi (London, George Bell and Sons, 1916); Lysias 25. 19-28 (here 
the speaker assumes the = of political adviser). 

*Aristotle, Rhetoric I. ta; an@ in 
articular [. 1. 20% "Ph Chapters 50 and 56 (266 

J-E, 271 D-272 E) E. M. Cope, Introduction to the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, 4 (London, 1867). 

‘Rhetoric III.19.1. 536.41-48. 


them any kindness, is not doing them any, never will 
do them any, and that the same is true of his entire 
family with respect to the entire audience and to any 
one related to any one in the audience’. 

All this is in perfect accord with the practice of 
litigants as it appears in the orators; indeed it may 
have been deduced from what appears in the orators. 
Almost every conceivable phase of the argument in its 
comprehensive form as summarized by the author 
of the Ars Rhetorica ad Alexandrum can be found in 
the orators; the regularity with which appeal is made 
by defendant for acquittal on the ground of the liberal- 
ity of himself, his father, or some one of his family, 
liberality past, present, or prospective, and the appar- 
ent necessity imposed upon the prosecution of meeting 
this sort of appeal by showing greater liberality or by 
compromising in some way the conduct of the defend- 
ant, are at once striking and tiresome. Be the case 
what it may, generous expenditure of one’s money 
either on private or on public objects seemed to con- 
stitute a claim for the attainment of one’s object from 
a jury’. If a man is on trial for murder of which he is, 
in fact, guilty, says Antiphon’, let him seek acquittal 
on the ground that his past deeds show him to be a 
good citizen both toward his fellows and toward the 
State; let him argue that he is no schemer or seeker 
after the property of others, that he has paid many 
eisphorat, has often served in the capacity of trierarch, 
has done splendid service as choregus, has made contri- 
butions (eranoi) to many persons, has not been liti- 
gious, but has given attention to his own affairs and 
has been pious and law-abiding. The reply to this 
kind of defense is simple and clever’, namely, that 
the payment of eisphorai, service as trierarch, etc., 
are proof of affluence, but not of innocence of the 
particular charge of murder; in fact, fear of the loss 
of wealth may have caused the murder. If the worth- 
less son of Alcibiades is on trial for desertion of his 
post, his best chance of acquittal lies in an appeal 
to the career of his father and a recital of his father’s 
generous public service. Hence, in order to secure 
conviction of the son, the prosecution'® must attempt 
to show that the. life and the career of Alcibiades the 
Elder were unpatriotic and harmful to the State. On 


6It should be noted that the author adds that a life of good deeds 
is a most —ar appeal to favor. 

7Compare se, 390: .Old men, who earned their living by 
attendance i in, a courts, must have been familiar with every move 
in the game”. Doubtless they also resented such a plea after 
having heard it over and over again. Its persistent use by orators, 
however, implies that it must have been effective. Theater-goers 
at Athens must have been familiar with about all the common 
themes of tragedy, but they found in them a never-failing source 
of interest. Were the jurors moved by the cleverness of speakers 
in their handling of trite topoi? Few were more trite than lilourgiae, 
philotimia, etc. 

®Tetralogy APB 8. Ibidem. 

0Lysias 14.16-22, 32-40, etc. It is noteworthy that the speaker 
frankly says that his reason for prosecution of the younger Alci- 
biades was desire for vengeance } = ra difference that existed 
between himself and Alcibiades'’s father! Lysias 18 affords an 
example of how Lysias could use the arguments for a member of a 
noble family. 
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the other hand, a defense of the same man (on a differ- 
ent charge) is almost wholly given to a eulogy of the 
father and his splendid and generous career!!. The argu- 
ment runs, in effect, thus: 

‘I am on trial in connection with a team of horses, 
which, it is charged, my father wrongfully took from 
one Teisias. My father was a great man, a loyal 
supporter of the democracy, a good citizen. In par- 
ticular, he made enormous outlays from his private 
means to win glory for his city in the eyes of Hellas 
and to promote a splendid civic life. Therefore I 
ought not to be condemned. It would bring shame to 
the memory of my great father, who served you so 


well’. 

Nicostratus, after an absence from Athens of eleven 
years, died abroad”. His ashes and two talents of 
money were sent back home. A certain Chariades, 
who had served in the same force as Nicostratus, 
produced a will by which Nicostratus had adopted him 
as son and heir. But two young men, Hagnon and 
Hagnotheus, sons of Thrasippus, contested the will 
and claimed the inheritance as nearest of kin ab in- 
testato. If we may judge by the speech of their syne- 
gorus*, they had a weak case, on both counts, the 
contesting of the will and the proof of their relationship 
to Nicostratus. Apart from the legality of their 
claims, argues the synegorus", the money should be 
given to Hagnon and Hagnotheus because they are 
public-spirited and generous, as their father was, 
while Chariades is a criminal and a skinflint. 

Sometimes not only are the liberalities of the pleaders 
detailed, but a direct plea is made for the award of an 
inheritance on the ground of the liberalities, with a 
promise of continued or greater generosity in’ the 
future if the case is decided for the claimants"; the point 
is made that the people will realize more from the 
estate if it belongs to the speaker than if it shall be 
left to his opponent. Lysias, a metic, proudly cites, 
as a part of his attack upon Eratosthenes", the record 
of himself and his brother in generous discharge of 
duties toward the State and toward individuals. 
Once in a while we hear a most frank expression. Soa 
speaker in (Lysias)!" says: 

‘...For we did you service not for the sake of money 
which we hoped to gain, but in order that, if ever we 
found ourselves involved in a law-suit, we might ask of 
you and receive a worthy return <i.e. acquittal>’. 

Speakers even assumed, at times, the rdle of lecturer 
in economics and discoursed to the jury on public 
economy. Eucrates, brother of the famous Nicias, 
was in danger of having his property confiscated. In 
the speech for the defense he tells the story of his 
family’s benefactions and his own benefactions'*, and 
argues for a policy of civic unity and freedom from 
faction’. It is sound economy, he maintains, to leave 
the property in the possession of those who have shown 
and still are showing a readiness to use it for the public 

ul 

4 44. 4. Compare Wyse, 367. 


“Isaeus 6.61. Compare Demosthenes, Second Oration Against 
Aphobus, the peroration; Isaeus 5.25. 

4612.20. For his criticism of the conduct of Eratosthenes see 37. 

720.31, 25.13 (‘And yet I spent more than was _ of me by 
the city in order that, if any misfortune befell me, I might have a 
better chance in the trial’ ); 21.22 (‘Beneficiaries ought to seek the 
privilege of casting the vote concerning their benefactors’); 16.17. 

Lysias 18.1, 17,20. “Jbidem, 17. 


good*®, It would, indeed, be well if some of the funds 
of the State should be given over to him that he might 
use them for the general good*'. 

The adversary had to meet the argument from 
benefactions. His best reply was to recite, on his 
own account, a longer list of services”. If this argu- 
ment was not available, he might seek to compromise 
the character of his opponent and to show that he had 
only stolen money that already belonged to the people 
and had given it back to them*, and had received 
thanks besides; or he might descant on the boasting 
and insolence of the rich™, and remind the judges of 
their oath and the solemnity of their office*; ‘the world 
will conclude that you put money before the law and 
your oaths”®, 

Now, while in many cases, perhaps in most cases, 
the appeal to the pockets of the jury was coarse and 
inpudent, as well as irrelevant to the question at 
issue, the practice is easily accounted for and is not 
wholly bad. In its worst form it shows litigants, 
either in defense or in prosecution, as determined to 
win their point by fair means or by foul, as pleaders 
at the bar have ever been and still are inclined to do. 
The well-to-do Athenians who groaned under the 
burdens incident to citizenship?? in the democracy 
descanted on their generosity and public spirit when 
confronted by rows of jealous democratic jurors and 
asked, sometimes very plainly, for a recompense from 
the people’s representatives. It must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that a good general reputation is 
strong evidence before a jury, that the readiest proof 
of good citizenship is the use of one’s money, that 
Athenian dependence upon more or less voluntary 
contributions from the well-to-do for the maintenance 
of the State made it natural for men to refer to their 
‘services’ as gifts and as evidence of worthy and inno- 
cent citizenship, and to maintain that these ‘donations’ 
constituted proof of innocence and a real ground for 
attainment of a request from a jury. Liberal discharge 
of the financial duties of citizenship deserves mention 
in proof of character, but becomes contemptible when 
it is cleverly used as a means of bribing a frail and 
impoverished Athenian jury. It constitutes an effective 
argument in Lysias 7 when the speaker urges that it 
would be ridiculous for him who has spent more on the 
‘liturgies’ than was required of him to destroy a single 
olive stump, an act from which only shame could be 


*~Ibidem, 20: The same argument is made by the speaker in 
Lysias 21.11~13: ‘The surest revenue for the State is the property of 
those who willingly spend in the interests of the State’. It is 
urged that it is poor economy to confiscate the goods of generous 
men, because the property is distributed to corrupt politicians and 
becomes lost to the State as a source of revenue. 

"/bidem 15. *%Wyse, 396; Demosthenes 21.154. 

2Lysias 27.8-11. Compare C. D. Adams, Lysias: Selected 
Speeches, page 165 (New York, 1905): But we have come to 
such a state that men who, when we were at peace, were not even 
able to support themselves, are now paying income taxes and per- 
forming liturgies....And you are no longer angry at what they 
steal, but grateful for what you get. art of a summary of 
~~ Speech Against Epicrates, 27.8- 11). also Lysias 28. 7, 
29.8 


“I socrates 7.53; Demosthenes 36.40 (cited by Wyse, 396). 
*Demosthenes 21.16 a, 225, 36.42; Lycurgus 139-140 (cited 
by Wyse). 

*Demosthenes 22.43, 45 (cited by Wyse). 

“Xenophon, Symposium 4.32; Lysias 29.4; Isocrates 8.128, 12. 
145; Demosthenes 24.198, 38.26; (47), 54; Theophrastus, Characters 
ad Alexandrum 2 (these passages are cited by 

yse, 3 
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expected**. The frank, fearless manner of the speaker 
in Lysias 25 as well as his «onfident belief in the uni- 
versal selfishness of human beings is admirable. Most 
lawsuits of which we have record were tried before 
democratic juries. The attitude of the defendant 
toward the democracy and the oligarchy was therefore 
most important. The speaker in Lysias 25 declares*? 
that no one is by nature in favor either of an oligarchy 
or of a democracy, but prefers that polity which is 
most to his advantage; he seeks to prove his point by 
citing examples from history. He himself acted on 
this principle; he had most to gain and least to lose 
under the democracy, and he had so promoted the 
interests of the democracy. He had spent his money 
generously on public services and he hoped to be repaid 
for those services*®. The money thus spent was an in- 
vestment from which he now hoped to realize a return 
by his acquittal at his dokimasia. 

High-minded men, no doubt, disdained the appeal 
to benefactions as deeply as did Socrates the appeal to 
the sympathies of the jurors*!. Socrates, however, 
with exquisite irony, uses the argument from bene- 
factions in such a way as to condemn it forever”. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, 
MissouLa, MONTANA W. P. CLARK 


REVIEW 


Roman Buildings of the Republic. An Attempt to 
Date them from their Materials. By Tenney Frank. 
Papers and Monographs of the American School in 
Rome, Volume III. Published by the American 
Academy in Rome (1924). Printed in Italy. Pp. 
iv + 149. $2.50. 


Professor Frank’s monograph, Roman Buildings 
of the Republic, is the result of the most thorough 
and systematic attempt yet made to date Roman 
remains of the Republican period from the character 
of their materials. The author is modest and seldom 
dogmatic in stating his conclusions. The book, more- 
over, has the advantage over many other works on 
Roman topography of being readable and even interest- 
ing, a fact due to the admirably systematic arrange- 
ment of the material, the clear and attractive style, and 
the numerous references to Roman history. Indeed, 
the author’s wide knowledge of history, political and 
economic, has proved an invaluable asset to his re- 
searches in archaeology. A glance at the contents of 
the volume will reveal its nature as a work of reference. 
After a brief Introduction (1-9), which sets forth the 
author’s aims and the criteria employed, there follows 


287.31. %25.8. 

%25.12-13. The absurd report of the absurd charge against 
Herodes Atticus in Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 2.555 (see 
the translation, by Mrs. W. C. Wright, in The Loeb Classical 
Library, page 159), gives a good picture of the same practices 
in the second Christian century. 

Plato, Apology 33 B. 

See Plato, Apology 36 B, 30 C, 32 A. It is argued that the 
career of Socrates had really been a blessing to the city. Manifestly 
‘Socrates’ in these connections may stand indifferently for Socrates 
or for Plato speaking through Socrates. <It seems worth while to 
refer here to an article entitled Charities and Philanthropies in the 
Roman Empire, by Professor Adeline B. Hawes, in Tuk CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 6.178-181. C. K.>. 


in Chapter I (11-38), The Roman Tufas and their 
Provenance, the most searching and clearly presented 
account yet published! of Roman building materials 
from the sixth to the first century B. C., arranged in 
chronological sequence. The discussion of each mate- 
rial,¥except concrete, includes a dated list of buildings 
in which it was employed. The description of the com- 
position of concrete is the most complete and clear that 
I have read. Chapters II (39-60), ITI (61-89), and IV 
(81-89) deal respectively with The Western End of 
the Forum, The Central Part of the Forum, and The 
Eastern End cf the Forum. The structures con- 
sidered include, in Chapter II, the Tullianum, the 
Tabularium, the Temple of Saturn, the Clivus Capito- 
linus, the Porticus of the Dei Consentes, Drains, and 
the Vulcanal, in Chapter III, the Comitium, the 
Basilica Aemilia, the Lacus Curtius, the Temple of 
Divus Julius, and the Temple of Castor, and, in Chap- 
ter IV, the Regia, the Domus Publica, the Via Sacra, 
and the Temple of Jupiter Stator. Chapter V (g1- 
109) is devoted to the Palatine—its walls, the Temple 
of Magna Mater, the vicinity of the Casa Romuli, 
the House of Livia, and the houses under the Imperial 
Palace. Chapter VI (111-124), The ‘‘Servian Wall’, 
is the most readable and interesting of the entire 
book, and presents a history of the city of Rome from 
the sixth-century monarchy to the age of Augustus. 
As the author remarks in closing the chapter (124), 
“The ‘Servian Wall’ then proves to be an important 
historical document, a confused palimpsest at first 
view, but decipherable after all...” Chapter VII 
(125-136), The Lower Campus Martius, is scarcely 
inferior in interest. It discusses the three temples 
under S. Nicola in Carcere, which the author assigns 
to Janus, Juno Sospita, and Spes, and the temples 
of Hercules Magnus Custos, of Apollo in the Campus, 
of Fortuna, and of Portunus. Chapter VIII, Bridges, 
Arches and Monuments (137-145), is devoted to the 
Aqua Marcia, to the Aemilian, Fulvian, and Fabrician 
bridges, and to the tombs of Galba, Bibulus, and 
Caecilia Metella. The book contains also a number of 
maps, plans, and pictures. The Index, however (146- 
149), is quite inadequate. 

Like most investigators, Professor Frank owes a 
large debt to his predecessors, particularly to Lanciani, 
Thomas Ashby, and his more recent American prede- 
cessor, Dr. Esther B. Van Dernan, who, as Professor 
Frank himself says in the footnote to page 13, was 
the first to arrange the building materials chronological- 
ly. One important criterion for the dating of buildings 
that Professor Frank especially owes to Dr. Van Deman 
(see her paper, Methods of Determining the Date 
of Roman Concrete Monuments, in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, 16. 234-235) 
is the principle that the caementa (rubble) of a concrete 
structure are likely to be fragments of the earlier 
edifice which the structure in question has replaced, 
and thus furnish valuable testimony regarding the 


<'No student of Roman archaeology can afford 
very elaborate account of Roman building 
of construction to be found in J. Henry Middleton, The Remains of 
Ancient Rome (London and inburgh, Adam and Charles Black 
1892. Two volumes). See 1.1-35, 30-108. C. K.>. 
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material of the earlier building (35, 48). He remarks, 


however (35), 

...This was especially true in the case of temples 
because material once consecrated could not be put to 
profane use or dumped into refuse heaps without 
elaborate pontifical ceremony... . 

Here, therefore, as in numerous other instances 
throughout the book, Dr. Frank enriches the work 
of a predecessor by a valuable observation of his own. 
Frequently, too, he corrects the errors of previous 
investigators. Finally, the book contains some original 
discoveries and suggestions for which the scholarly 
world is indebted to Professor Frank alone. 

Probably the largest contribution that Professor 
Frank has made to the study of Roman topography 
results from collaboration with the geologist in identify- 
ing the source of Roman tufas as a means of determin- 
ing their date. Through personal conference with 
Commendatore Verri, at present the acknowledged 
authority on the volcanic geology of Latium and the 
first geologist to systematize its study, as well as from a 
thorough acquaintance with Verri’s publications and 
those of others, Professor Frank has settled beyond 
reasonable doubt the identity of the quarries from 
which the various kinds of tufa used in early Roman 
buildings were taken. In his Introduction he says (8): 

The study of early building stones which I have here 
undertaken was made to provide if possible an objective 
criterion for at least the relative dating of some struc- 
tures that offered no other definite clues to their age. 
My object has been to distinguish the various tufas 
more minutely than has been usual, to find the very 
quarry from which each kind came, to delimit so far as 
possible the age of such quarries, and combining such 
data with observations on technique and style, where- 
ever that seemed admissible, to pass a provisional 
judgement on the date. This method, which I ex- 
plained and illustrated in an essay several years ago, 
is not always effective, but if it eliminates some serious 
errors, establishes some new facts, and invites the 
excavators to give fuller and more accurate notes 
on the materials they find, I shall be satisfied.... 

Perhaps the most important result that the author 
has achieved by this method is his identification 
of the source of the yellowish granular tufa which is 
found so extensively in early Roman ruins, and of the 
tufa containing black scoriae, and his consequent 
dating of these two varieties. As indicated in the 
passage above and in a footnote to page 111 (see 
top of page 112), both his general method and his 
discovery of the source of the yellowish granular tufa 
with his conclusions concerning its date were set 
forth in an article published in 1918 (Notes on the 
Servian Wall, American Journal of Archaeology, 
Second Series, 22.175-188). The geological outline 
map of Rome, given, after Verri, on page 15, and 
the statement of the author’s conclusions concerning the 
tufa with black scoriae, are taken from the same 
paper. In fact, the volume under review is a develop- 
ment of the article. 

The quarries from which the yellowish granular 
tufa was taken are in the Grotta Oscura region near 
the Tiber and Prima Porta?. A footnote to page 19 


2Prima Porta is a village about eight miles from Rome; see 
Thomas Ashby, The Roman Campagna in Classical Times, 24% 
249; Baedeker, Central Italy, 430 (1909); Sandys, Companion to 
Latin Studies, 555 (1912); Walters, 1irt of the Romans, 61. 


states that the author’s attention was directed to them 
by Commendatore Verri in 1916. Of this tufa, to 
which Professor Frank has given the name Grotta 
Oscura tufa, the greater part of the existing remains 
of the so-called Servian Wall are constructed. But, 
the author points out (20, 113-114), the territory 
about Grotta Oscura was controlled by Veii until its 
fall in 396 B. C., and during the fifth century Rome was 
constantly at war with Veii and was too poor to purchase 
this material from her rival. The masons’ marks 
on the blocks bear a lettering too regular to be assigned 
to the sixth century, when Rome was governed by 
Etruscan kings and was, presumably, friendly to Veii. 
Professor Frank’s very reasonable conclusion, there- 
fore, is that this stone was first imported and used 
for the fortifications of the city after the Gallic fire 
(388 B. C.). He accepts Livy’s dates for these fortifi- 
cations, 377, 352 B. C., and suggests (20) that Etruscan 
prisoners who were familiar with the quarries were 
employed to cut the stone. Inasmuch as it is found in 
Roman buildings of the second century B. C. which can 
be dated from literary sources, Professor Frank says 
that it continued to be the favorite building material 
of Rome till Anio tufa began to be quarried in the 
second century B. C. Under the Empire, quantities of 
this tufa, because of its lightness, were used as space- 
fillers in concrete vaults (20-21, I1I-I17). 


The tufa containing black scoriae, which Professor 
Frank has named Fidenae tufa, is also Etruscan; it 
came from the neighborhood of ancient Fidenae. 
It appears in but three Roman monuments, the walls 
of the early castrum at Ostia, the outer wall at the 
southwest corner of the Palatine, where it is combined 
with some Grotta Oscura stone, and, lastly, as part 
of the caementa in the concrete of Opimius’s restor- 
ation of the Temple of Concord, which, we know from 
Plutarch (Gaius Gracchus 17) and from Appian (Bella 
Civilia 1.26), was made in 121 B.C. This is the earliest 
dateable instance of the use of concrete in Rome. 
The date of the fall of Fidenae is set by Livy (4.34) as 
426 B. C., but Varro (De Lingua Latina 6.18) mentions 
a revolt of Fidenae from Rome soon after the Gallic 
invasion. If the latter date be accepted as the approx- 
imate time of the destruction of Fidenae, an early 
fourth century date would be reasonable for this 
Palatine wall, in which the Fidenae and the Grotta 
Oscura varieties of tufa appear together. Professor 
Frank points out the absence of masons’ marks on the 
Fidenae blocks, and suggests (22) that the actual 
walls of the conquered city, which must have come 
from the neighboring quarry, were saved and brought 
down to Rome and Ostia, and that, inasmuch as 
Fidenae tufa does not appear in the walls of Rome, 
except on the Palatine, it is probable (95) ‘‘that this 
Palatine wall was a separate fortification made at once 
after the departure of the Gauls...” The most 
convincing evidence, however, for the fourth century 
as the period when the Romans were using Fidenae 
tufa is the large extent to which it appears along with 
Grotta Oscura stone in the caementa of the concrete 
core of the Temple of Concord of 121 B. C., showing 
that the earlier temple of 366 was constructed of these 
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two materials, as might be expected, after the fall of 
Veii and Fidenae. 

The Opimian reconstruction of this temple is of 
further service in establishing criteria for the dating 
of Republican structures, inasmuch as we have here 
the first positive date for the employment of Monte 
Verde tufa in a large building. Monte Verde is the hill 
on the right bank of the Tiber below the Janiculum. 
Four podium blocks of this variety of tufa appear at a 
corner of the temple where the concrete belonging 
to the restoration of Opimius is exposed. Professor 
Frank states (29) that he can find no use of Monte 
Verde stone at Rome after the middle of the first 
century B. C. (except in the caementa of concrete 
made up of older material). It was too brittle, and was 
not well adapted to bearing heavy weights, but, since 
it continued to be brought down the Tiber to Ostia, 
the author suggests (29) that the real reason for the 
discontinuance of its use at Rome may have been that 
Caesar’s Gardens onthe right bank of the river closed 
the thoroughfare between the quarries and the city. 


The earliest known use of peperino at Rome is 

furnished, says Professor Frank (22-23), by the sarco- 
phagi of Scipio Barbatus and his son, which belong 
to the middle of the third century B.C. It continued to 
be the regular stone for inscriptions throughout the 
second century (23): 
...In the second century, when the Greek style began 
to displace the Tuscan, and substituted stone columns 
and architraves for those in timber, peperino, though 
ugly, came frequently into use since it was the only 
stone then available that was strong enough to bear 
great weight and finegrained enough to take the carv- 
ing required in such work... . 


At the end of the second century, when the Anio 
was becoming a familiar route of transportation of 
Anio tufa from the quarries of Carvara and Salone, 
it was found more economical to ship large quantities 
of sperone (Gabine stone) three miles overland from 
the Gabine quarries to the Anio and down that river to 
Rome, than to haul peperino for thirteen miles over- 
land from its quarry at Marino. Accordingly sperone 
takes the place of peperino where a firm stone capable 
of bearing great weight was needed, until toward 
the middle of the first century B. C., when travertine 
became cheaper. See pages 24-25. 

One of the most sensational conclusions reached 
by Professor Frank is that the Tullianum (with the 
exception of the chord across its east side, which is of 
Grotta Oscura tufa) is built of peperino, and so cannot 
be older than the third century (23, 39-46). To this 
century the author assigns the main part of the build- 
ing; the Grotta Oscura chord he assigns to the second 
century. The upper chamber, because of its structural 
environment, rather liberal employment in the regular 
masonry of Monte Verde tufa for carrying weight, 
and the very frugal use of travertine, coupled with the 
employment for rear courses and foundations of 
Grotta Oscura tufa, which was, apparently, still at 
this time cheaper than Anio tufa and travertine, Pro- 
fessor Frank dates about 100 B. C., when such a com- 
bination of materials might be expected. The con- 


struction indicates that the vault of the Tullianum was 
built after 100 B. C., though presumably before 63, if 
Sallust’s description (Bellum Catilinum 55) applies 
to the days of Catiline. The levels of the Comitium and 
the Tullianum preclude the likelihood that the latter was 
everaspring house. Professor Frank writes thus (146): 
...It is in fact my belief that the Tullianum was 
originally a truncated cone twelve feet deep and 
roofed with beams, the form of a cone-shaped cistern 
(well known to Roman masons) having been adopted 
to prevent attempts at climbing out or to lessen the 
span of the beams of the roof. 

Enough has been said in illustration of Professor 
Frank’s method of work, a method based on the 
accurate study of materials. One more example, 
however, will be adduced to show how his investi- 
gations have corrected the errors of scholars who 
attempted to date Roman buildings merely from their 
style and technique. Through the employment of 
travertine for inscriptions he has shown that this 
material came into use first after the middle of the 
second century B. C. (32-33): 


...Its employment in large structures cannot with 
certainty be posited before the construction of the 
Mulvian bridge in 109, where it is sparingly used but 
with full knowledge of its wearing and carrying power. 
For the next fifty years it is still used frugally for 


points of heavy stress. .., for parts exposed to rain. . . 
and to unusual wear and finally for capitals and cornices 
that required carving.... Plancus in rebuilding 


the Saturn temple in 42 was apparently the first to use 
travertine freely... . 

Now, in his chapter on the Campus Martius, in 
discussing the temple which he assigns to Spes, the 
southernmost of the three temples under S. Nicola in 
Carcere, which is constructed of travertine (except 
the foundation), Professor Frank says (127): 


...It is...a Doric temple of a conservative type, as 
visible portions of its columns and entablature prove. 
On the ground of style Delbrtick confidently assigned it 
to the third century B. C. Huelsen, knowing that 
travertine construction did not then exist suggests the 
Sullan period, but even this is too early for a complete 
structure in travertine. An examination of the Tabu- 
larium, the Julian forum, and the temple of Divus 
Julius, is enough to prove that some effective obstacle, 
perhaps lack of a practicable method of working 
the stone, was keeping travertine from its deserved 
position for a very long time. In deference to this fact 
we must assign this travertine temple to the year 
31 B. C., when, as we learn from Dio (50, 10), the 
temple of Spes was destroyed by fire. That it was at 
once rebuilt we may feel sure, since Augustus was 
unusually punctilious in sacred matters. That the 
temple is Doric and conservative in style does not 
prove it earlier.... It is not an irrelevant fact that the 
ave of Varro took great interest in antiquities, that a 
new national pride was then inducing much archaizing, 
and that Vergil was in 31 B. C. beginning his great 
national epic to bring back the memory of just such 
heroes as the Atilius who first built the temple of 
Spes. .. 

Again, the size of blocks, upon which Graffunder 
(Das Alte der Servianischen Mauer, Klio, [1911], 


83 ff.2) relied for purposes of chronology, is shown by 

<*Il am sorry to see so good a scholar as Professor Frank using 
this inaccurate and inadequate mode of reference (see his book, 5. 
note 4). One ought always to give the last page as well as the first 
page of the passage he has in mind. See The CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
21.98, column 2, under V. C, K.>. 
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elaborate proof (5-8, 113) to be unreliable evidence for 
dating buildings, inasmuch as considerable variation is 
observed even in different blocks of the same material 
in the same structure, and the size varies with the 
materials and the customs of each quarry. The as- 
sumption that the Oscan foot (= 27.5 cm.) was the 
first measure used at Rome, and that it was displaced 
in the fourth century by the Attic foot (= 29.7 cm.) 
Professor Frank refutes by pointing to the low measure 
of blocks in the third and the second centuries, after 
which the height again increases. A table is presented 
giving the dates, type of tufa measured, and typical 
height of the blocks in fifteen Republican structures 
and in eight structures of the Empire. 

I must mention, finally, several observations made 
by Professor Frank and conclusions drawn by him. 
The first, which appeared in his paper, Notes on the 
Servian Wall (182), referred to above, and in Classical 
Philology 14 (1919), 87-88 is (61-62) that the archaic 
stele of the Comitium is of Grotta Oscura stone, and so 
cannot be of the fifth century, and that, because of its 
lettering and the boustrophedon style of writing, 
which is clearly too early for the fourth century, it 
must be assigned to the sixth century, when Rome was 
governed by Etruscan kings. Likewise the second had 
been a feature of his Notes on the Servian Wall (176— 
178), and was there developed in considerable detail. 
It is that both on historical and archaeological grounds 
(91-92) Rome must have had a strong city wall of 
masonry in the sixth century. The chapter on the 
Palatine contains much of interest, notably the assign- 
ment of the so-called fourth-century grave, ‘‘apparent- 
ly the only grave as yet found on the Palatine’ (101), 
to an early period of fossa graves. The reasons given 
for this assignment are plausible. Finally, the letters 
forming the masons’ marks on the Grotta Oscura 
blocks of the Servian Wall in certain instances so 
strikingly recall the Faliscan alphabet that Professor 
Frank raises the question whether we may here have a 
specimen of Veientine writing executed by captive 
quarry workers after the fall of Veii. 

The book is invaluable for the study of Roman 
topography. It is one which no student or teacher 
of the subject can afford to neglect. 


Lenicu UNIVERSITY, 


BETHLEHEM, PA. HorRACE WETHERILL WRIGHT 


ROME TOO SMALL FOR POPULATION; 
SEEKS REMEDY! 
2 PLANS FOR EXPANSION THAT WILL PRESERVE 
Historic Ruins UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Narrow Streets Problem 
One Project Would Open Up Suburb by New Avenues 


ROME, Oct. 5.—Rome is becoming too small for her 
increasing population, now nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
which will be augmented by one-fourth in ten years. 


<sHere again Professor Frank’s mode of reference leaves much to 

be desired. His reference, on page 61, note 1, runs thus: . Class. 

Phil. 1919, p. 87". The volume number is more important than 

the year. It is still better to give both volume number and year. 


<'This is a reprint of a despatch that appeared in the >. 
York Herald Tribune, Sunday, October 6, 1929. C. K.>. 


The difficulties of the housing problem have not been 
overcome, despite the intensified erection of dwellings 
in the suburbs, because of the complicated necessity 
for communication with the center of the city, where 
traffic congestion is rapidly increasing. 

More than 25,000 automobiles are registered in 
Rome, the number being considerably increased by 
motoring tourists and provincials bent on sightseeing. 
Efforts at traffic control are not satisfactory, owing 
to the narrow streets, blind corners and the traditional 
lack of discipline of pedestrians accustomed to the open- 
air life, who even indulge in newspaper reading while 
crossing the streets. 


City EXTENSION LONG PLANNED 


The only possible remedy for the combined increase 
in population and traffic lies in enlargement of the city, 
which has been planned since 1908 but has not been 
carried out, owing to the insurmountable difficulties 
which even Baron Haussman, famous for the successful 
enlargement of Paris, failed to overcome. 

Rome’s topography is unique. It is a city ‘‘not 
built in a day.’’ Hence the ruins and remains of 
buildings of ancient, medieval and renaissance periods 
are irregularly scattered everywhere, occasionally 
superimposed and often preserved by incorporation in 
modern edifices which cannot be touched. 

Obviously it is impossible to isolate the ancient and 
medieval remains of papal and other historical buildings 
without irrevocably destroying the characteristic 
aspects of Rome, the most admired city in the world. 
The Eternal City would not survive if it were com- 
pletely changed and if the familiar narrow, crooked 
streets were replaced by wide, rectangular avenues. 


Fascists Mar PROGRAM 


The Fascist government, realizing the urgent need 
for a solution of the problem, which is of the utmost 
importance for international interest, decided to seek 
expert opinion before undertaking the great task. It 
solicited the aid of ten leading architects and asked 
them to submit plans based on the understanding that 
the ruins of the past are to be isolated and allowed to 
survive as a relic of a bygone day and are not to be 
radically transformed and modernized. 

Briefly, the plan provides for cutting two wide 
avenues across Rome, one from north to south, the 
other west to east, almost at right angles. The first 
starts outside the gate facing the Via Flaminia and 
passes the tunnel bored under the Pincian Gardens, 
skirts the imperial Fora <and> Coliseum and ends at 
St. John Lateran. The second is to start near the 
Tiber, skirt the Piazza Spagne and end at the railway 
station. 

OPEN OvuTLYING AREA 

The architects say that, as a result of the two ave- 
nues, traffic will be diverted from the congested center of 
communications, outlying districts will be opened up 
and an extension of the suburbs, now inaccessible 
except through the center, is bound to follow, especially 
by means _of the underground railway. So-called old 
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Rome will be left intact, as only a few buildings will 
be pulled down and none of historical interest. There- 
fore, although costly, the plan is practical and easy of 
realization. 

Another group of architects, representing Rome 
University, has submitted a new plan which, unlike the 
old one, they assert, will not reduce Rome to a geo- 
metrical American city, spoiling its traditional charac- 
teristics. The university architects strenuously oppose 
the projected avenues, which are not necessary, they 
believe, since the widening of existing streets is sufficient 
to divert traffic from the center of the city, especially if 
a few short tunnels are bored, the railway station 
pulled down and replaced by a new avenue, affording 
an outlet for the existing new suburbs. Rome is thus 
enabled to expand toward the sea. 

Accustomed to solve the most difficult problems and 
to decide questions of the utmost importance and 
gravity, Mussolini’s choice of the two plans outlined 
above may rightly be considered among the hardest 
tasks he has ever undertaken. 


PROFESSOR W. E. HEITLAND ON THE 
VALUE OF TRANSLATION! 


Words are slight things, and attention to words has 
provoked, and will yet provoke, many a cheap sarcasm. 
Nevertheless they are one of the appliances that have 
for many ages served the cause of Mankind in maturing 
their differentiation from other animals. Sneer who 
will, words will continue to have a power not to be 
ignored. If so, then anything that tends to encourage 
and develop taste and skill in their choice and con- 
nexion tends to promote a not wholly useless art. 
The prose of Dryden, Burke, Huxley, to take examples 
from three centuries, is no casual structure of words 
picked up in random haste. It is the work of builders 
who chose their bricks and laid them true. Now for 
persons of more ordinary gifts it is not easy to find a 
more effective discipline ready to hand than the 
practice of translation. The presence of the original 
is a constant check. Between the rendering of word 
by word and the substitution of a loose paraphrase 
there are many stages. Problems arise, calling for 
nice judgment, if the sense is to be reproduced without 
distortion and yet to keep in the new language as 
much as possible of the manner and spirit of the old. 
The younger Pitt is said to have shewn in his early 
days no small proficiency in this art. And I hold that 
the competitions in translation have been a wise 
undertaking. The standard of deft composition in 
English is not so high in these days that we can afford 
to neglect any means that tend to raise it. 


ONCE MORE CHILDREN IN LATIN 
LITERATURE 


The references in Dr. H. E. Wedeck’s paper in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 22.193-195 to Pliny the Younger 
and his attitude toward children recall Dr. E. E. 
Burriss’s article (17.10-12) on Pliny and the Spirit of 
Youth, which gives additional instances. Neither, 
however, refers to the letter (5.16) in which Pliny 

1The passage here given is to be found on page 13 of a small, 
but valuable, pamphlet, A Few Words on Verse Tcciehion irom 


cr (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1925. Pp. 
C. 


laments the death of the charming little daughter 
of Minicius Fundanus, dwelling on her pretty ways 
with her father’s friends as well as on the father’s 
deep grief at her loss. It is interesting to remember 
that her tombstone was found in our own times on 
Monte Mario. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, 281-283, describes the discovery 
of the family tomb, and the stone with its inscription 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 6.16331) is illus- 
trated in Professor Grant Showerman’s book, Eternal 
Rome (facing page 218). 

Familiar to us as is Cicero’s love for his daughter, we 
do not see frequently quoted the letters to Atticus, 
in which Cicero often sends affectionate messages 
to the little ‘‘Attica’’ (later the wife of Marcus Agrippa) 
and asks particularly for news of her. In Ad Atticum 
16.3.6 Cicero acknowledges appreciatively a message 
from.her. In 12.1 he puts her with Tullia and asks 
definitely for little details: 


. ..atque utinam continuo ad complexum meae Tulliae, 
ad osculum Atticae possim currere! Quod quidem 
ipsum scribe, quaeso, ad me ut, dum consisto in Tuscu- 
lano, sciam quid garriat, sin rusticatur, quid scribat 
ad te, eique interea aut scribes salutem aut nuntiabis 
itemque Piliae. ... 


So Tullia as a little girl had pushed her way into the 
close of her father’s letters to his old friend, as in 1.5.8. 
In 1.8.2 Cicero writes that she demands his support in 
securing tuum munusculum, as again in 1.10.6. 

Brutus asks (Ad Brutum 1.17.7) quae condiciones 
essent Atticae nostrae, but probably less from affection 
for the little girl than from a political interest in the 
marriage of her father’s daughter. 

The famous lines of Catullus (61.209-213) find two 
charming parallels in Tibullus, the first at the end of his 
birthday greetings to Cornutus (2.2.22), ludat et ante 
tuos turba novella pedes. The second (2.5.91-94) 
runs thus: 


et fetus matrona dabit, natusque parenti 
oscula comprensis auribus eripiet, 

nec taedebit avum parvo advigilari nepoti 
balbaque cum puero dicere verba senem. 


On the other hand it is another bachelor, the genial 
Horace, who gives what has often been regarded 
as the genuinely Roman idea of boys properly brought 
up by stern mothers to do their chores (Carmina 
3-6.37-41): 


sed rusticorum mascula militum 
proles, Sabelli docta ligonibus 
versare glaebas et severae 
matris ad arbitrium recisos 
portare fustis. 


Perhaps the broker Alfius of the second Epode 
visualizes his dulcis liberos as very young, for there it 
is the pudica mulier who does the evening chores, 
lassi sub adventum viri (39-48). 

Persius (3.44-51), in his picture of the bad schoolboy 
who avoids learning his assignment, shows also the 
father, eager to display the child’s accomplishments 
adductis... .amicis. 


ILLINoIs WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS Mary JOHNSTON 
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AN HONORED CITIZEN’S REWARD 


The practice current in ancient Athens of honoring 
citizens who deserved especially well of the State by 
bestowing upon them the right of free maintenance 
at the public prytaneum, (as suggested, for example, 
by Socrates in Plato, Apology 36 D), finds a modern 
illustration in the following item of news taken from 
The Saturday Review of Literature, May 11, 1929, 
1004: 

“Berlin has bestowed on Professor Einstein, on the 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday, the lifelong lease of a 
house in the city free of all charges’’. 

J. W. SPAETH, JR. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


I 


American Historical Review—October, New Histori- 
cal Documents in Greek and Roman History, William 
L. Westermann [‘‘a summary of a few of the new 
documents” of primary historical importance ‘‘is 
presented here, combined with a few important 
contributions which in part derive from them”’.]; 
Review, generally favorable, by J. J. Van Nostrand, 
of Edmund Groag, Hannibal als Politiker; Review, 
generally favorable, by A. A. Vasiliev, of Ernst 
Stein, Geschichte des Spatrémischen Reiches, Band 
I; Review, mildly favorable, by Eva M. Sanford, 
of Victor Magnien, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis: leurs 
Origines, le Rituel de leurs Initiations; Review, by 
J. P. Chamberlain, of Jackson H. Ralston, Inter- 
national Arbitration from Athens to Locarno; 
Review, favorable, by J. J. Van Nostrand, of T. R. S. 
Broughton, The Romanization of Africa Procon- 
sularis. 

Atlantic Monthly—August, Boeotia in August, Stanley 
Casson. 

Contemporary Review—September, Greek Studies at 
Cambridge, J. E. G. de Montmorency [an extended 
review of D. S. Robertson, The Future of Greek 
Studies, an inaugural lecture delivered May 6, 1929]. 


Edinburgh Review—July, Alexander the Great and the 
Indian Frontier, R. G. Burton; The Scythians, 
Past and Present, P. S. Nazdroff [‘‘the nomad 
Turki peoples whom we to-day are accustomed to 
call Kirghiz are deserving of very special attention. 
In their customs, language, material culture and 
manner of life, there has survived much of the 
ancient Scythian, whom Herodotus describes to us’’. | 


English Historical Review—July, Review, generally 
favorable, by H. Stuart Jones, of T. Rice Holmes, 
The Architect of the Roman Empire; Review, very 
favorable, by H. Stuart Jones, of R. H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire, and of A. M. Duff, 
Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire; Review, 
favorable, by Norman H. Baynes, of J. B. Bury, 
The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians; Review, 


short, unfavorable, by D. C. M., of C. H. Skalet, 
Ancient Sicyon. 

Geographical Review—July, Ancient Mediterranean 
Pleasure Gardens, Ellen C. Semple; October, The 
Repopulation of the Roman Campagna, Roberto 
Almagia [‘‘The Campagna is being repopulated and 
restored to cultivation, the desert areas are con- 
stantly growing less extensive, and, if the process 
continues, in the course of a few decades, perhaps, 
the solemn desolation and profound silence will be 
only a distant memory”. Twenty-four illustrations 
accompany the text]. 

L'Illustration—July 20, Sagonte, Jean Camp [an 
illustrated article dealing with excavations at Sagun- 
tum ]. 

Infantry Journal—August, Hannibal and the Battle of 
Cannae, Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Kelley. 

Modern Philology—August, A Finding List of Anglo- 
Latin Anthologies, Leicester Bradner [the collections 
are grouped into three classes: General Anthologies, 
University Anthologies, School Anthologies ]. 

Political Science Quarterly—September, Review, gen- 
erally favorable, by William L. Westermann, of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Volume VII. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America—September, Virgilian Allegory and the 
Faerie Queene, Merritt Y. Hughes [‘‘I should like. . . 
to persuade the reader that the character of Bel- 
phoebe in The Faerie Queene owes something not 
only to the Venus of the Aeneid but also to the 
allegorical interpretations of the Virgilian Venus 
which Spenser inherited from Italy’’.] 

Quarterly Review—July, Josephus, Edwyn Bevan, 

Revue Historique—May—June, Antiquites Romaines, 
1918-1928, Jules Toutain [this concluding article 
deals with provinces of the Roman Empire—Gaul, 
Spain, Africa, Greece and the Orient]; Review, 
uncritical, by Ch. Lécrivain, of The Cambridge 
Ancient History, Volume VII; Review, favorable, by 
Albert Grenier, of Maurice Toussaint, La Lorraine a 
L’Epoque Gallo-Romaine; Review, very favorable, 
by Albert Grenier, of Raoul Montandon, Bibli- 
ographie Générale des Travaux Palethnologiques et 


Archéologiques (Epoques Prehistorique, Proto- 
historique et Gallo-Romaine). 
Scientific American—June, Roman _ Engineering 


Triumphs, unsigned. [a brief article, with six 
photographic illustrations, discusses Roman aque- 
ducts, with particular mention of those at Rome and 
in Spain]. 

Yale Review—Autumn, Review, generally favorable, 
by Alfred R. Bellinger, of Gisela M. A. Richter, The 
Sculpture and Sculptors ot the Greeks; Review, 
favorable, by Raymond P. Dougherty, of C. Leonard 
Woolley, The Sumerians. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 


J. W. SPAETH, JR. 


